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“ALL OUT TO CHRIST” 


ROM the Liturgical Week in Chicago anyone might 
have carried home food for thought to last him the 
whole winter, albeit a Maine winter. From thinking 
to dreaming is but a short step. Read and see. 

My thinking originated from a remark made 
at the Week by Abbot Columban Thuis, O.S.B. “It had been 
often stated,”’ he said, ‘that with the wonderful development of 
the old Center Party, any sudden overthrow of Catholic organiza- 
tion in Germany was impossible; yet that organization was swept 
away in a day.”’ If it happened there, it most certainly can happen 
here. Did not Msgr. Hellriegel say: ‘“We still have our Catholic 
schools, but we don’t know for how long’’? And nobody would 
call the dear Monsignor a pessimist or a crepe-hanger. Abbot Col- 
umban went on: “The liturgical life continues. and will probably 
be the salvation of Germany.’’ What a picture! Churches, schools, 
institutions, down, gone! Christ alone, the mystical Christ, stands 
on the ruins and visions Easter morning. 

What can we do? Listen to Abbot Columban: ‘Without 
neglecting our external activities in public affairs, under tne guid- 
ance of Catholic principles we can influence the world more, by 
advancing the spirit of the liturgy, by the public manifestation of 
the life of Christ working through His mystical body.” “‘Influ- 
ence the world’’—that sounds familiar. Did not Christ call us the 
salt of the earth, the leaven in the mass of dough, the light of the 
world? Salt, leaven, light, they all act by ‘“‘influence,” by just 
being there, and being what they should be. That is the Christlike 
Christian: a public manifestation, a brilliant and continuous 
“epiphany” that brings the starving gentiles to the ‘House of 
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Bread.”’ Recently, when asked ‘‘What to do?’’ the Holy Father 
answered, “‘Just pray’’: meaning, you.can do nothing yourselves, 
so put God to work. “‘All out,”’ cries the world. “All down’”’ on 
your knees, adds the Holy Father. The choice is “all out and 
down” or “‘all down and out.’’—(The doorbell rings. Four of 
my boys come to say goodbye; they are members of the National 
Guard. The boys left with my blessing. Back to my dream.) — 
Why not call out our National Guard, the sisters? This is a world 
emergency. And I caught myself humming the tune of ‘“The Yanks 
Are Coming,”’ only I sang, ““The Nuns Are Coming.” I felt— 
well, like the people “‘over there,”” one hundred per cent better, 
because the Yanks were coming. 

Nobody will deny that our teaching sisters are in truth the 
National Guard of the Church in America; that without them 
we would have neither schools, nor orphanages, nor any of the 
institutions of which we feel justly proud. The sisters very often 
have a greater and more lasting influence upon our children than 
the priest himself, and the children are the reserve and the hope 
of the Catholic army. By all means let us ‘‘induct’’ the National 
Guard for the “‘all out.’’ Let us first take stock of our facilities, 
and make a thorough survey of our forces. 


1) We have schools. “‘Any’”’ school will not do: there are 
schools that are worse than no school at all. The only one that 
fits into our program is the Catholic school, with a marked empha- 
sis on the first word. Are our schools truly Catholic schools or 
merely schools conducted by Catholics for Catholics? Our standard 
is the Credo, not the scholastic “‘credit.’” The first alone is Catho- 
lic, the second secular. Catholicism and secularism don’t mix. To 
try to mix them spoils the one without improving the other: we 
must take our Catholicism straight. A man cannot serve two mas- 
ters, neither can he follow two standards leading in opposite direc- 
tions. To have Catholic education, said Pius XI, religion must 
permeate the whole curriculum. A famous French chef enounced 
that same principle, for his own line: “‘Sprinkling pepper and salt 
over your food—No good—They must be cooked into the food, 
become part of it—Voila!’’ The fact that prayers are recited before 
and after classes, and that twenty or thirty minutes are “given to 
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“ALL OUT TO CHRIST” 


catechism’’ does not make a Catholic school. It may look like one, 
but it is not. Nice frosting on an otherwise poor cake improves 
the looks of the cake, not the taste. We all have seen those monu- 
mental altars, resplendent with columns of “‘gold” and steps of 
‘“‘marble’’ that came out of no mine and no quarry, but out of a 
painter's brush: just wood masquerading as gold and marble. The 
so-called ‘‘liturgical altar’ is ‘‘honest’’ with honest-to-goodness 
material. God is not ‘‘taken in’ by camouflage, as we are; and the 
altar is for Him, not for us. To avoid all misunderstanding, might 
we not say that the Catholic school must be a “‘liturgical school’’? 

2) Though Catholic first, our school must be a real school, 
second to none. Rivalry and competition with secular schools 
may be good, but carefully beware of imitation; both are not in 
the same class. They teach how to make a living, we teach how to 
live; they prepare for old age security, we prepare for eternal youth 
and felicity. The secular school is like an automobile, the Catholic 
like an airplane. Only at the take-off do they travel alike; but 
soon the airplane soars aloft, where the automobile can never 
reach. Don’t handicap yourself for the sake of competition! Keep 
your wings. An airplane minus wings is but a poor match for the 
poorest automobile. Don’t mind being called “‘papist,”’ never 
deserve the name “‘apist.”’ 

3) The Catholic teacher holds a sacred trust in a parish, 
second only to that of the pastor. The school is the nursery of 
the parish. The Church supports the school and the school supplies 
the Church; a parish without a school is a church without a bell. 

The higher you aim to build, the more care you have to give 
to the foundations. Our Holy Father's ‘‘Just pray’’ is the echo of 
our Lord’s ‘Pray and never cease praying.’’ But neither Christ 
nor His vicar meant: Recite prayers, and don’t ever stop. What 
they meant is: Turn every act of your life into a prayer. Work 
and play, eating and drinking, every heart-beat and every breath, 
if done for God, all is prayer: that is the Christ-life. To recite 
prayers is ‘‘natural’’ to children; to pray demands training, and 
there lies the main purpose of the Catholic school. 

But the program? the time? We will gain time. It means 
fewer devotions and more devotion, teaching for life not just for 
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school-days. Devotion is like a central heating plant: once the fire 
is going you may forget about it! ‘‘Devotions,’’ however, are like 
matches: they may give enough heat to burn your fingers, or your 
house, but never enough to drive out the cold, and besides, you 
are never done! For a teacher to have “‘pet devotions”’ is as bad as 
having “‘pet pupils’’; and children detest both. ‘‘Devotions’’ make 
a growing boy feel like a sissy. Devotions are dropped with school- 
books. At best they make fair-weather Christians, fellows who 
may go as far as the Cenacle, but never to Calvary—that climate 
is too severe for hot-house plants. The “liturgical devotion’’ is 
the only true devotion: it is healthy and manly, it is “Catholic.” 
Help make it also ‘‘catholic’’! 

4) Aman who has much work to do, and no time to waste, 
will first make sure that his tools are in working order. From the 
very beginning give to your pupils a clear notion of sacrifice. Make 
them understand that keeping silence, paying attention, writing 
or studying their lessons, are like ‘‘presents to God,’’ as good as 
any prayer; then watch them ‘‘making sacrifices” with more enthu- 
siasm than ‘‘miles of dimes’ or “‘bundles for Britain.” If for a 
teacher the natural process is facere et docere (do and teach), for 
the pupils it is facere et discere (do and learn by doing). Did we 
not all start talking before we knew anything about grammar? 
Take the most sublime of your subjects: the Mass. Teach them 
to do things, to answer Amen, Kyrie eleison, the responses. Give 
them only short, simple explanations, and see them literally “‘eat 
it up.” Widen your cycle, step by step: grading is important. Of 
course it is not done in a week or a month; for this is not instruc- 
tion, it is education, growth. But there is no time wasted, for they 
earn while they learn, and you are laying the solid foundation of a 
liturgical parish, the mystical body in miniature. 

5) Some teacher might object: ‘“That is not in my line; I 
specialize in chemistry, history, etc.’’ Let us “‘analyze’’ the matter, 
and look up the “history of the case.’” Why did the Catholic 
Church in America start parochial schools? To teach chemistry, 
history, etc.? No. The teaching of all secular knowledge was not 
her end, but only a means to that end. The only “‘branch’’ the 
Church did want to teach was religion, the priceless pearl, hidden 
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“ALL OUT TO CHRIST” 


in a field; and to acquire that pearl the Church took the entire 
field. Religion is the exclusive specialty of the Catholic school, so 
much so that a teacher who teaches no religion at all would be 
out of place! It is a great mistake to leave the teaching of religion 
to ‘‘any teacher,”’ while the ‘‘big teachers with degrees” teach “‘the 
sciences.’’ The God of sciences is more important than the sciences 
of God. 

Numerous articles in past issues of ORATE FRATRES are proof 
that our sisters can easily become leaders in the liturgical movement. 
Here is Godspeed to them! 

* . 7 


This brings us naturally to the question of officers in the 
army. Above all, the leader must have a correct idea of the whole 
situation. The liturgical movement should not be taken for one 
of those devotional fads that spring up overnight, hold the lime- 
light for a while, and fade away to leave the stage to another one. 
Neither will it do to say: “As long as we pray, what is the differ- 
ence?”” That smacks of the old bromide: ‘‘All churches are the 
same, we are all heading for the same place.’’ When the saintly 
Pius X sounded the clarion call for this religious revival, it was in 
truth Peter, the master of the barque, speaking through the mouth 
of Pius. A captain, foreseeing a storm, alters his course. He does 
not turn back, he does not take an opposite direction; he wants to 
make port and therefore he chooses a “‘surer way.”” The officers and 
the crew obey. They trust him, they know that he knows best. I 
wonder how many among the pioneers of the liturgical movement 
had even the slightest idea how eminently right, how providen- 
tially timely, the new direction they were taking was? Today 
the blind can see it and they believe, but: ““Blessed are those who 
believed without seeing.’’ The seminaries promise for the near 
future a veritable host of priests filled with zeal for the liturgy. 
That our devoted sisters would lag behind seems unthinkable. 
There may, however, be need of certain ‘‘adjustments.’’ And to 
some dear souls, changing a ‘‘custom”’ is like changing the “‘habit™ 
and pretty close to ‘‘breaking a vow.” 

I remember when in the 90’s, Pope Leo XIII told the French 
Catholics to accept the Republic as a de facto government and coop- 
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erate with it, a good old nun was horror-stricken and very much 
scandalized. ‘‘I pray the good God every day,” she told me, “‘to 
take to Himself our Holy Father who is leading the Church 
astray."’ Today, we all know that, had Catholics obeyed, had 
they taken part in the government instead of sulking like Achilles 
in his tent, France would never have become the cat’s-paw of 
freemasons and communists. The Pope was right, but the good 
old nun did not see it. 

That a number of sisters have thrown themselves heart and 
soul into the liturgical movement we know, but individual efforts, 
though not lost, bear little fruit. A Lone Ranger may be a hero 
and do a hundred men’s job in a country of liturgical ‘‘bad hom- 
bres,” but only concerted efforts and organization can bring last- 
ing results. When Msgr. Hellriegel, at the Chicago Week, came 
to the following conclusion, he was not “‘Merely Suggesting’’: 
“It is absolutely necessary to conduct in our novitiates a more 
thorough religious liturgical course. . . . I consider this question 
a very serious one, which js still far from being solved.’’ I may 
be mistaken, and I hope I am, but it is not impossible that some- 
where in the U. S. A. a dear old and meek sister, like my French 
nun of the 90’s, is not ‘‘merely suggesting’’ to the good God to 
please stop that big Monsignor who threatens the peace of our 
communities. Or there may even be some other nun, not so old and 
not so meek, who deeply regrets that the penalties of excommuni- 
cation, suspension and interdict are strictly reserved to popes and 
bishops, for she could make such good use of them right now. 
Dear souls, they love their institute to the TNT degree. And 
some people say that nuns are not “‘human’’! What Monsignor 
needs is, not to be dreaded, but to be understood—and heeded! 


The novitiate is the cradle of the community, and all Msgr. 
Hellriegel recommends is a change of tune and tempo in the “‘lul- 
laby.’’ Radical changes are neither necessary nor desirable. No 
institution is more “‘naturally”’ fit for liturgical life than a relig- 
ious order: religious life contains every element of the Christ-life, 
in fact, it is per se the ideal of that life! The vows are the solemn 
promise of tending towards perfection, of being satisfied with no 
mediocrity. To make a perfect ‘‘offertory with Christ,’’ a religious 
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has simply to renew her three vows: for is not the complete giving 
of self the essence of Christ-life? And so, the jury finds Monsignor 
not guilty! 

Novitiates that have a ‘‘regular”” chaplain—one who not only 
says Mass and gives Benediction, but who teaches a full course of 
instructions—are regarded as ‘“‘privileged,’’ whereas, according to 
the mind of the Church, every novitiate should have that much. 
It is deplorable that our sisters, who so often have to do with the 
bare necessities in the material order, are not infrequently pau- 
perized also in the spiritual. Let us pray the divine Master of the 
harvest to inspire the retreat master ‘‘in the planting,”’ to assist the 
mistress of novices in the “‘watering,’’ and Himself to take care 
of the increase. 

When the sisters are sent to their missions, not all have the 
good fortune of teaching in a parish where the whole atmosphere 
is “‘liturgically impregnated.”” Many find a pastor who is—shall 
I say—‘‘the run of the mill’’: good priest, says Mass, hears con- 
fessions, answers sick-calls, is ‘‘just’’ in his preaching (making up 
in quantity for the lack of quality), but, as for the liturgical 
movement—never heard of it in Ripvanwinkleville. How is a little 
sister going to convert a ‘‘sleeping church” into a ‘“‘praying 
church’? Influence, just influence. Be good and you cannot help 
doing good. To melt snow and ice with a blow-torch is poor 
business; let the Sun do it, slowly, gently and perfectly. After a 
while, instead of Catholic inaction, you will see Catholics-in- 
action. Who knows how to wait well is a good worker; who is 
patient is strong. There is such a thing as human-divine diplo- 
macy. 

More than ever, the influence of the sisters on the children of 
today guarantees the hold of the Church on the men of tomorrow. 
Pupils of a thoroughly Catholic school may become ‘‘backsliders”’ 
in later days, but if they have received a good foundation, chances 
are that they will backslide again, this time in reverse, and slide 
back home. The only ones who never can come back home are 
those who never had a home. 

One final remark. (I might as well hang for a sheep as for a 
lamb.) I do like the sisters, each and every one of them, and that 
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is why I don’t like their ‘‘summer schools.’’ After ten months of 
hard labor they need a rest, and they get-—more work. Of course, 
we of the horse-and-buggy days have only horse sense. Today 
things are not as they used to be: to give the baby his bottle, you 
must be a R.N.; to teach the alphabet in a kindergarten you must 
be an A.B. Everybody has to be labeled (have a degree they call 
it), everything has to be ‘‘doctored,’’ and willy-nilly, our holy 
nuns have to dance to that unholy tune. 


Assuming however that summer schools are a necessary evil, 
cannot something be done about it? Is it so necessary to follow 
the lead and imitate the fashions of the seculars? If we always 
follow, how can we become leaders—and that is what we must be 
to “influence the world’’: the tail cannot wag the dog! Cannot 
the program of the summer schools be made more Catholic? 
Nobody objects to literature, science, arts, Bachelors, Masters or 
Doctors! The Church has a first mortgage on all that and intends 
to hold on to it. But the Church is orderly, and knowing the true 
value of everything, she always puts first things first. Degrees are 
helpful, even necessary in higher schools, for higher education. 
But today, real education, even literary or scientific, is hardly the 
first thing “‘sought” in colleges and universities: social contacts, 
opportunities, etc., are far more important to the “‘nicer class of 
people.” Too many of our “prominent Catholics’’ have become 
victims of that same disease. A Catholic college is far more handi- 
capped by the fact that it is Catholic than by the fact that its staff- 
members lack a couple of letters behind their names. It would be 
the same if everyone in the place were a Doctor, including the 
cook and the dish-washer. There is hope for those ignorant Cath- 
olics, not much for the others. If, as children in the grade school, 
they receive a truly Catholic education, chances are that later on 
they will appreciate a catholic college. That is how the grade school 
can prepare for high school and college, in more than one way. 
To sum up. If summer schools are to be beneficial to Catholic 
elementary, secondary or higher education, they must be Catholic! 
Religion being the raison d’étre of all Catholic schools, must in all 
be given its rightful place: the first. To restore all things in Christ, 
to develop the mystical body to its full size, to renew the face 
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of the earth, will never be done by Bachelors of Arts and Doctors 
of Science as such, but by teachers of religion who, observing the 
Law and showing others to do likewise, have “‘majored’’ in the 
kingdom of God. What a help for a pastor, what a blessing for a 
parish, what a harvest for the Master, if our sisters were given 
in summer school a thorough course in the public, official worship 
of the Church: the Mass, the divine office, the sacraments. In our 
contemporary “emergency,” could not ‘business as usual’’ give the 
right of way to the ‘‘All out to Christ’? Frat! 


* * * 


A friend of mine, peeking over my shoulder while I was 
writing, left with the remark: ‘Congratulations, old Bachelor! 
You will be given the ‘third degree,’ sure!’’ To be prepared for 
that event, I close with a prayer to St. Cassian, a Roman teacher 
who was martyred by his pupils. They killed him with their 
“styles,” instruments then used in writing. Today we use pens! A 
few of Cassian’s pupils ‘became converts’! Amen. 


REv. J. A. WINNEN 
Fairfield, Maine 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 
I. ““SPRUNG FROM THE SEED OF ABRAHAM” 


URING the Liturgical Week in Chicago (October 
1940) a priest told me the following: ‘‘On the feast 
of our blessed Mother’s birthday, many of my par- 
ishioners bring their winter-wheat seed to church and 
have it blessed. On or about the pentecostal ember 

days of the next year they offer part of the newly harvested wheat; 

the members of our altar society bring it to a nearby mill to have 
it turned into flour, with which they then bake the altarbreads for 
our parish. And so our devoted people carry the fruits of their 
fields, their labor and good will into Christ’s Sacrifice, and receive 
in return God’s Bread filled with the life and peace of His Redeemer 

Son.” 

God bless a flock that has such a fine Catholic sense! And 
God thrice bless the shepherd who knows how to lead his flock 
to a eucharistic, liturgical way of thinking, doing and offering! 
We need more such priests today if we want to bridge the gap 
between the altar and everyday life. 

We would suggest that the youthful, enthusiastic Catholic 
Rural Life Conference incorporate this pastor’s plan in its pro- 
gram. Many of our rural parishes could quite well imitate this 
practice so worthy of imitation and productive of so much good. 
At least, the Conference might encourage the blessing of the seed 
annually on the feast of our Lady’s nativity. Following is a trans- 
lation of the blessing as contained in the Roman Ritual: 





Holy Lord, almighty Father, eternal God, we humbly 
pray Thee that Thou wouldst look upon this seed with fav- 
orable eyes and a serene countenance. And as Thou didst 
instruct Thy servant Moses in the land of Egypt, saying: 
“Tell the sons of Israel that, after their entrance into the 
promised land which I shall give to them, they bring their 
first-fruits to the priests and they shall be blessed,’’ so we also 
pray Thee that Thou, O Lord, wouldst send forth from Thy 
merciful hand Thy blessing upon this seed. Permit it to come 
forth and grow, protect it from hail and torrents, that it may 
remain unharmed and, for the benefit of soul and body, 
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reach perfect maturity. Who livest and reignest in perfect 
Trinity for ever and ever. Amen. 


Almighty, eternal God, Sower and Cultivator of the 
heavenly word! Thou tillest the soil of our hearts with celes- 
tial rakes, hearken graciously to our petitions and pour upon 
the fields which are about to receive this seed Thine abundant 
blessings. By Thy merciful protection keep them from the 
fury of storms, so that without obstacles the entire fruit, 
filled with Thy blessing, may reach the barn. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Since there is no “‘devotional card’’ now available containing 

this blessing, rural pastors might mimeograph the two prayers for 
* distribution to their flock. And if the blessing, for some reason 
or other, cannot be given officially by the priest, the farmers them- 
selves can, at least, pronounce the prayers over the seed before they 
commence to plant it and thus “‘sow good seed into their field.” 


The sacramental treasures of the Church are like the grain of 
wheat—full of life, capable of wonderful growth and multipli- 
cation. But they must be lifted out from the trunk of yesterday, 
for ‘‘unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground [into the 
hearts of our Catholic people] die, it remaineth alone [i.e., on page 
405 of the Roman Ritual]; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit [the true Christian spirit, as Pius X said].’’ May ‘“‘the nativ- 
ity of the blessed Virgin Mary, sprung from the seed of Abraham, 
from the tribe of Juda and from the noble lineage of David,” 
bring this realization as a birthday gift from the Mother in heaven 
to her children on earth. 


II. COME, CHILDREN HEARKEN TO ME 


A few days before the birthday of Mary we ‘“‘celebrate’’ also 
the birthday of a new school year. A venerable abbot—no longer 
a member of the Church militant—had contracted the habit (con- 
sciously or unconsciously, I know not) of welcoming the students 
of his school every year with the same words (we newcomers 
knew of this traditional welcome long before we ever saw that 
school): “‘My dear boys, I am glad to see so many old and new 
faces."’ But these few paternal words coming from lips smiling 
behind a classical, silver-grey beard, meant more to us boys than 
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any other reception that might have been prepared. The good 
abbot made us feel at home. 

I am thinking now particularly of our grade pupils, the 
young members of the Lord, the choice portion of Christ’s flock. 
In this age of body idolatry, in these days when a thousand forces 
are working hard to pull our Catholic children away from the 
divine Center, we must do all in our power “‘to make them feel at 
home” in the house of God and in school. We have tremendous 
responsibilities towards these children. Parents, priests and sisters 
by mutual understanding and cooperation must lay a good solid 
foundation in these impressionable years from six to fourteen, 
so that the superstructure of these children’s Catholic manhood 
and womanhood will stand securely. All must realize that the 
Catholic school is more than merely a school with a catechism 
hung over the portals or a cross set on the roof. The first line 
on the curriculum of a Catholic school must read, in letters of gold, 
“Daily Holy Mass,”’ the great action which carries the truth of the 
supreme Teacher and the light of the great Priest to Christ’s little 
lambs and sheep. 1) Come children, hearken to me, I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord. 2) Come ye to Him and be enlightened, 
and your faces shall not be confounded. 

Particular efforts should be expended to make the very first 
day of the new school year a “‘smiling’’ one. Have the altar decor- 
ated with flowers, candles and red antependium and turn on a few 
more lights for the opening Mass to the Holy Spirit. During the 
Mass, let the pastor by all means preach a homily, welcoming his 
little ones from Christ’s altar and in Christ’s love, setting before 
them the importance of Catholic training, unfolding the particular 
program which is to be carried out in the new year, and encourag- 
ing the children to look upon daily participation in holy Mass 
as a matter of honor and duty. 

One might stress here the benefit which children would derive 
from a daily homily of only five minutes, delivered either before 
Mass or after the gospel. The venerable pastor of Holy Rosary 
Church of St. Louis, Msgr. Dr. Lavery (now in his 82nd year) 
makes it a point daily to give his children a “measure of wheat” 
from the inexhaustible granary of the Church. Some time ago the 
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writer was speaking to a group of religious teachers about the 
daily Missa Recitata with homily, when one of them remarked: 
“But aren’t you losing school time?’’ Sapienti sat! Our Missa Rect- 
tata with homily and the Communions of a fairly large number of 
children (and I should like to add that during the past year 96 
per cent of the children were on time for the daily 8:00 o'clock 
Mass) takes us about 32 minutes. May I in turn likewise ask a 
question: Is any other time during the entire school-day so impor- 
tant, so educating, and so transforming as the half hour spent 
before God’s altar from which ‘‘a fountain of water springs up 
unto life everlasting’? 


After the opening Mass, vested in surplice and stole and 
accompanied by servers carrying cross, lights and holy water, I 
should march with the children to the school building and bless 
it. One might object: ‘““Why bless a blessed school?’’ True, as a 
rule, a Catholic school is already blessed. But that need not prevent 
us from renewing this blessing, all the more so since the blessing 
is intended not only for bricks and mortar but especially for teach- 
ers and pupils. And every year brings ‘‘old and new faces,” of 
teachers and pupils, to our school. Having arrived I should read 
(in the vernacular) the following blessing (the first of the two 
blessings of a scheol in the Roman Ritual) : 


Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast commanded Thine apos- 
tles that upon entering a house they call down upon it Thy 
peace; sanctify also, we pray Thee, through our ministry this 
house which has been set aside for the education of children. 
Pour upon it the fulness of Thy blessing and peace, that, as 
salvation did come to the house of Zachaeus by Thine en- 
trance, so it be now also. Command Thine angels to protect 
this house and keep from it every onslaught of the enemy. 
Replenish the teachers with the spirit of knowledge, wisdom 
and the fear of God. Nourish the pupils with heavenly grace 
that they may grasp with their mind and follow with their 
heart the saving doctrine which will be imparted here. May 
all who enter this house and go forth from it please Thee by 
a virtuous life, so that some day they may deserve to be 
received into the house of heaven. Through Thee, Jesus 
Christ, Savior of the world, who livest and reignest for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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Then the various school rooms may be sprinkled with holy 
water. A little candy for every child (and for the sisters, too), 
plus a free afternoon on the first day, might not at all be a bad 
piece of pedagogy. 


III. MissA RECITATA 


Immediately after the opening of school in September (1940) 
sisters and priests began to prepare the children for the (Latin) 
Missa Recitata. We had bought the “Missa Recitata’”’ arranged by 
Father Wm. H. Puetter, S.J. (Queen’s Work, St. Louis). During 
the first week we practiced with groups, during the second with 
the combined grades (except the first two). Particular emphasis 
was laid on proper phrasing and pure diction. No dulling mono- 
tone and no chilling sing-song. The conversational tone was fol- 
lowed. 

We commenced with the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, con- 
tinued with the Gloria, and only in October began with the Credo. 
In church during the first two weeks I gave brief explanations, 
paraphrasing here and there the leading parts while the assistant 
was offering the holy Sacrifice. After two weeks the children were 
able to participate quite well. Repeatedly adults and visitors have 
referred to the freshness and joy with which the children are taking 
part. Once or twice a month we recite the Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus 
Dei, etc. in English, but the children decidedly prefer the Church’s 
mother-tongue. 

Before long the kiddies of the first and second grades (!) 
had also learnt the Missa Recitata through listening to their elders. 
Shortly before Christmas one of the first graders came to me and 
said: “I can pray the Gloria for you.” “All right,”’ I replied, “‘show 
me what you can do.’ Without a mistake he recited—and very 
beautifully—tthe entire Gloria. And when he had finished he 
looked at me and with a smile said: ‘But I can sing it too.’”’ (We 
had practised the ‘‘Our Highmass”’ in October, and were singing it 
off and on in November and December.) And again, without a 
mistake, little Arnold sang the whole Gloria. 

About the middle of October we began to train (boy) lec- 
tors: one for the processional parts (introit, gradual, offertory, 
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and communion), another for the prayers (collect, secret and 
postcommunion), and a third for the readings (epistle and gos- 
pel). At the end of the year we had six lectors. In front of the 
first pew we have a loudspeaker before which the various lectors 
read their respective portions—in the vernacular. Other parts 
of the ordinary recited by the children (in English) are: the pray- 
ers for the offering of the bread, the offering of the wine, the offer- 
ing of ourselves and, before Communion, one of the three Com- 
munion prayers, alternating each day. 


IV. THE Monks Dip IT 


Between October and April we taught the children three 
high Masses, the ‘Our Highmass,”’ the ‘‘Ferial Mass’”” (for Advent 
and Lent) and the “‘Lux et Origo’’ (for paschal time). The latter 
was begun during the first week of Lent, with three practices a 
week, from 11 to 11:30, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
We asked the children to sanctify these “‘greater ferial days’ of 
each lenten week by special attention and efforts. 

Here is how we practised. We assembled the children in the 
auditorium, put the Solesmes records of the Mass ‘Lux et Origo” 
on the phonograph, placed the loudspeaker near the phonograph 
and left the monks do the teaching. The children followed the 
music from the Kyriale silently during the first week. During the 
second week they were asked to hum the melody while the monks 
were singing. During the third they were singing the text, but very 
lightly, during the fourth with more fulness, and by the middle of 
the fifth week they were able to sing the paschal Mass quite well 
and even without the aid of a booklet. 

Similar efforts had been made with the “‘big’’ choir. On 
Easter morning the twenty members of the choir (down in the 
pews!) alternated with the two hundred children in the singing 
of the “Lux et Origo” and Credo I. 


V. A QuIET NIGHT AND A PERFECT END 


One of the first things the new pastor of St. Pius V Church, 
the Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, did was to introduce daily 
Compline service at 7:45 P.M. When I asked His Excellency some 
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weeks ago about the attendance, he remarked: ‘‘Not so very many, 
about fifty. But that is all right. We are going to continue with 
Compline every night. After all, His good things our Lord spoke 
to only twelve people, and His best things to only two, Mary and 
Joseph.”” The example of His Excellency is worthy of general 
imitation. Most of us close our churches too early in the evening, 
and many of us have no afternoon or evening services on the 
Sundays of summer. The reasons always are 1) the heat, 2) “‘the 
people don’t come.’’ But such reasons are so ‘‘hodiernal’”’ and utili- 
tarian. What about the venerable past of nineteen centuries which 
offered to God, winter and summer, the Sunday evening sacrifice 
of praise? Are we justified to break with all that? Our ‘‘century 
of progress’’ has abolished more of the Church’s traditions than 
any other century. We have time and patience for everything 
except for Him who made us so that we might know, love, and 
serve Him and thereby attain to Him. 


Years of troubles and difficulties are head of us. The time is at 
hand to lift ourselves from superficiality, indifference and degener- 
ating nightlife and acquire again the art of prayer with the Church 
and for the Church. Let us not close our churches at six. Let us 
keep them open that the faithful may come to pray—every eve- 
ning, if they wish—and, still better, let us priests show them the 
way. And what better prayer could we say or sing together than 
Compline, the Church’s night-prayer—for a quiet night and, God 
grant it, a perfect end. What of it if but a few will come, so long 
as the Lord is praised and magnified and thanked? Eventually the 
little leaven will permeate the whole mass. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
Holy Cross Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 








THE LITURGY OF THE CHALDEANS (II) 


N the first instalment of this article, after some intro- 
ductory remarks a translation of the Fore-Mass, i.e., 
everything up to the anaphora or canon, was given. 
Abbreviations used: P=Priest; D=Deacon or other 
minister; C=Choir or people. 





Here begins the anaphora of the holy apostles Addai and Mari. Bow- 
ing deeply the celebrant kisses the altar at the left and right and then three 
times in different places at the middle. He prays silently the while— 

P. Bless, O my Lord. Pray, brethren, that this sacrifice may be accom- 
plished at my hands. Yea, O our Lord and our God (twice), do not 
consider the great number of our sins or recoil from the weight of our 
iniquities. Instead in Thy unspeakable goodness receive this sacrifice 
from our hands and give it power to wash away our countless faults, 
so that at the coming of Thy well-beloved Son in the form of our 
humanity at the end of time we may find favor and mercy in His 
eyes and deserve to sing Thy praises with the heavenly choirs. (Bow- 
ing deeply, he adds): Bless, O my Lord (thrice). Brethren, pray that 
this sacrifice may be accomplished at my hands. We bless the bound- 
less riches of Thy goodness to us, O Lord (twice), for Thou dost 
allow us sinners to celebrate the sacred mysteries of the body and 
blood of Thy Christ. We beseech Thine aid for the sustaining of our 
souls. ... 

During the above prayer the choir sings as follows— 

C. Let us pray. Peace be with us. Pray in memory of our fathers the 
katholikoi [i.e., patriarchs] and of the bishops and of all presbyters 
and deacons and of the young men and maidens and of all those who 
have departed and gone forth from this work believing the truth. 
Pray for all our fathers and brothers, all our sons and daughters, and 
for all rulers who love Christ, in memory of all the prophets and 
apostles, all the martyrs and confessors, of our time and of all times. 
May God crown them on the day of the resurrection from the dead; 
and may He give to us with them a sure hope, the reward and heritage 
of the living in the kingdom of heaven. Bless, O my Lord. And may 
this oblation be received with openness of face and be hallowed by 
the word of God and by the Holy Ghost that it be unto us for help, 
salvation and eternal life in the kingdom of heaven by the grace of 
Christ. 

P. (aloud). ... that we may celebrate Thy gifts with perfect love and 
true faith. (C. Amen. Bless, sir priest). May we give Thee glory, 
honor, thanksgiving and worship now >} and for endless ages. 

C. Amen. 
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P. 
C. 


> Peace be with you. 
With thee and with thy spirit. 


D. Give peace to one another in the love of Christ. 


The deacon kisses the priest’s hand and conveys the kiss of peace to 


the people, who exchange it by touching hands and then carrying them 
joined to one’s own lips and forehead. 
D. May this sacrifice, O Lord, be accepted for all katholikoi, bishops, 


MOMWORMO 


presbyters and deacons and all the company of those who are departed 
from the congregation of the Church; for the living, and for peace 
throughout the world; for the seasons of the year, that they may be 
blessed and ended in Thy grace; for every child of the Church who 
wills to receive this mystery which is before Thee; for all Thy serv- 
ants here gathered together—for them and for us, all. Amen. Let us 
all give thanks and beseech and implore the Lord in purity and con- 
trition. Be recollected and look upon these things which are being 
done. Behold the priest, who prays that through his mediation peace 
may abound in you. Cast down your eyes, and lift up your hearts to 
heaven in recollection and attention. Pray now, and let none dare to 
speak; pray in your hearts, quietly and with awe. May peace be with 
us. (Meanwhile the celebrant censes the altar and the gifts thereon.) 


. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellow- 


ship of the Holy Ghost be with us all now and at all times and for 
ever and ever. 


. Amen. 


On high be your minds. 


. With Thee, God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Israel, glorious King. 


The sacrifice to God, Lord of all, is being offered. 


. It is meet and right. 
. (in a low voice): Lord, Lord, give us a serene countenance in Thy 


presence that, our consciences cleansed from all sin and grief, we 
may with confidence carry out this holy life-giving ministry; give 
us love, peace, and charity towards all one another. (Bowing low and 
with hands outstretched): The worshipful and blessed name of Thy 
glorious Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, calls for the praise of 
all mouths, for confession by all tongues, for the worship of all 
creatures. O Thou who hast created the world and all that is therein 
and in Thy goodness hast filled every creature with good things. 
Unnumbered heavenly beings, myriads of holy angels, cast themselves 
down in worship before Thy majesty, O Lord; bodiless hosts, servants 
of fire and spirit, bless Thy name. With the holy cherubim and sera- 
phic spirits they offer their worship to Thy majesty. (Aloud, and 
standing erect): With the holy cherubim and seraphic spirits let all 
offer their worship to Thy majesty. 


C. Amen. Bless, sir priest. 
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Crying out and glorifying they sing without ceasing— 


C. Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty, of whose praises heaven and 


mo 


earth are full. Hosanna in the highest. Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Blessed is He who came and cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna 
in the highest. 

(in a low voice): Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty. Heaven 
and earth are full of His glory, of His being, and of His glorious 
majesty—‘For heaven and earth are full of Me,” saith the Lord. 
Thou art holy, O God, true Father, from whom cometh all father- 
hood, as in heaven so on earth. Thou art ‘holy, O Holy Ghost, by 
whom all things are sanctified. Woe, woe is me! I am afraid, for, being 
a man living in the midst of the world with unhallowed lips, yet 
have mine eyes seen the almighty King and Lord. How terrible is this 
place where I today look on the Lord face to face! It can be no other 
than the house of God and the gate of heaven. And now, O Lord, may 
Thy grace be with us (#wice). Cleanse us from our transgressions, 
hallow our lips, join our weak voices with the praises of the seraphim 
and the chants of the angels. Glory to Thy mercies, O Thou who 
hast vouchsafed to join creatures of earth with creatures of heaven. 
Bless, O my Lord! Bless, O my Lord! Brethren, pray for me. (He 
continues deeply bowed and with hands outspread): And with these 
heavenly hosts we give thanks unto Thee, O my Lord (twice), and we 
bless God the Word, hidden offspring from Thy bosom, who, being 
in Thy likeness and the brightness which is from Thee and the 
image of Thy being thought it not robbery to be Thine equal, but 
emptied Himself and took the likeness of a servant and became perfect 
man, with a rational and intelligent and immortal soul and with a 
mortal human body, and was born of a woman and was under the 
law that He might redeem those who were under the law; and He left 
unto us the memorial of our salvation, this mystery which we offer 
before Thee. (Aloud): For when the time came that He was about to 
suffer and draw nigh unto death,’ in the night in which He was 
betrayed He took bread (the deacon clashes cymbals thrice) in His 
holy hands, and lifted up His eyes unto Thee, God His Father Al- 
mighty, and gave thanks unto Thee and blessed > and brake and 
gave to His disciples, saying: Take, eat ye all of it: THIs Is MY BODY 
which for you is broken for the forgiveness of sins. 


. Amen. 


Likewise, after they had supped, He took in His holy hands the 
pure cup, and gave thanks unto Thee and blessed > and gave to His 
disciples, saying: Take, drink ye all of it: THIS Is MY BLOOD OF THE 


*From here to the end of the consecration is borrowed from the Roman 


rite, the Chaldean form in this hallowing being no longer extant. 
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NEW ETERNAL COVENANT, the mystery of faith, which is shed for 
you and for many for the forgiveness of sins. 


C. Amen. 

P. Whenever ye do these things ye are doing them in memory of Me. 
C. Amen. 

P. (now in a low voice): As we have been commanded, so are we now 


Cc. 


P. 


gathered together, even we, Thy weak and frail and unworthy serv- 
ants, for Thou hast wrought in us great grace which cannot be 
repaid, in that Thou didst put on our humanity that we might be 
quickened by Thy Godhead and didst exalt our lowliness and raise 
us when fallen and make alive our state of death and justify for our 
sinfulness, and didst enlighten our understanding and overcome our 
enemies, O our Lord and our God: Thou didst give victory to the 
weakness of our frail nature in the abundant mercies of Thy grace. 
(Aloud): And for all Thine helps and graces towards us let us send 
up to Thee praise and honor and thanksgiving and worship now and 
at all times and for ever and ever. > Amen. 

Amen. 

Pray in your minds. Peace be with us. 


The deacon censes the altar and people while the choir sings a hymn 


and the celebrant, in a low voice and with arms upraised, continues the 
anaphora as follows— 


P. 


Lord, God Almighty, receive this sacrifice which we offer Thee for all 
Thy goodness to the ever-virgin our lady Mary the blessed, to all the 
righteous fathers who have been pleasing to Thee, and to all the 
prophets and apostles, martyrs and confessors. Receive it also on behalf 
of the whole holy universal Church, of our holy Fathers Mar N., 
pope of Rome, and our katholikos-patriarch Mar M., and our bishop 
Mar NN. We offer it to Thee likewise for all who are in pain, bodily 
or ghostly, for all the needy and unfortunate, the sick and the infirm; 
for all who have departed this life; for all those here who ask and 
await Thy mercy, and for me, weak, sinful and unhappy. Deal, Lord 
God, with Thy people and with me, a wretched sinner, according to 
Thy goodness and the multitude of Thy mercies. Deal with me not 
according to my sins and transgressions but help us, Thy people, to 
earn forgiveness for our iniquities by virtue of this sacrosanct body, 
which with a true faith we are preparing to receive in Thy bounty. 
Amen. Yea, Lord, God Almighty, may this sacrifice be accepted in 
heaven from the hands of this sinner, Thy servant, even as the sacri- 
fice of Abel in the plain, of Noah in the ark, of Abraham offering 
his son, of Elijah on Mount Carmel, of the widow giving her mite, 
of the apostles in the upper room and of the righteous fathers who 
at all times have offered sacrifice to Thee. Yea, Lord God, may this 
sacrifice be accepted for the whole holy universal Church, that she 
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may maintain and keep herself unharmed; for the clergy and rulers, 
that there may be tranquillity among the churches and peace in the 
land; for the poor, the needy and the oppressed; for the unhappy and 
afflicted; and for all those who stand before this altar presenting their 
supplications to Thee through my sinful hands. Hear their prayers 
and forgive their iniquities. By virtue of this sacrifice bless this coun- 
try and those who dwell therein, this place and its people: be to them 
a strong wall and keep afar all storms, famine, plague, locusts and 
other pests. May we not be molested by thieves or enemies rejoice 
in our misfortunes. Be mindful also of ... and. . .. Bless, O my 
Lord (thrice). Brethren, pray for me. (Bowing low): By the multi- 
tude of Thine inexpressible mercies, O Lord, enable me to make a 
good and worthy commemoration of all the righteous fathers who 
have pleased Thee in this memorial of the body and blood of Thy 
Christ which we here offer on Thy holy altar accordingly as Thou 
didst command. Pour out Thy peace and quietness upon us all the 
days of our life. Yea, Lord God, pour out Thy peace and quietness 
upon us so that all the people on earth may acknowledge that it is 
Thou alone who art true God and has sent us our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son and Thy Well-beloved. May they know that He has come 
and has taught us by His life-giving preaching all the purity and 
holiness of the prophets and the apostles, martyrs and confessors, of 
the bishops and teachers, priests and deacons, and of all the children 
of the holy Catholic Church, those who have been signed with the 
living sign of holy baptism (he signs the altar). We also, O my Lord, 
Thy weak and frail and miserable servants, who are gathered together 
in Thy name and stand before Thee at this time, having received by 
tradition the example which is from Thy Son, rejoicing and glorifying 
and exalting and remembering, carry out this great and fearful and 
holy and life-giving and divine mystery of the passion and death and 
burial and resurrection of our Lord and our Savior Jesus Christ. 


. Stand and pray, quietly and with awe. Peace be with us. 


And may Thy Holy Spirit come, O my Lord, and rest upon this 
oblation of Thy servants and bless and hallow it that it may be unto 
us, O my Lord, for the pardon of offenses and forgiveness of sins, for 
the great hope of the resurrection from the dead and for new life in 
the kingdom of heaven with all who have been pleasing before Thee. 
Let us give thanks for all this great and wondrous dispensation towards 
us and without ceasing glorify Thee in Thy Church, saved by the 
precious blood of Thy Christ, with singing mouths and unveiled faces, 
(aloud) with singing mouths and unveiled faces. 


. Amen. Bless, sir priest. 


Sending up praise and honor and thanksgiving and worship to Thy liv- 
ing and life-giving name, now and at all times and for ever and ever. 


. Amen. 
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Here ends the anaphora of the holy apostles Addai and Mari. The 


choir sings some verses of Psalm 50 while the celebrant prays in a low 
voice. He is then censed by the deacon, and chants aloud— 


P. 


0 


D. 


Change, O Lord God, the evil smell of our corruption into the sweet 
perfume of Thy love, taking away all stain of sin. O good Shepherd, 
You have gone out in search of us, led us back from the paths of error 
and welcomed our return. Forgive then in Thy mercy and goodness 
all my sins and transgressions, both those which are known to me and 
those which I know not. 


. Amen. Bless, sir priest. 


Bless, O my Lord (thrice). The mercifulness of Thy grace, O our 
Lord and our God, bringeth us nigh unto these glorious and holy and 
life-giving and divine mysteries, unworthy though we be. 
Though in truth we are unworthy. 

This prayer and response are repeated three times. The celebrant then 


raises up the Host, the deacon censing it. 


P. 


C. 


Praise to Thine holy name, O our Lord Jesus Christ, and worship to 
Thy sovereignty at all times for ever. Amen. For He is the living and 
life-giving bread which came down from heaven and gave life to the 
entire world. Those who eat it die not, and those who receive it by it 
are saved and pardoned and by it live for ever. Amen. (He makes the 
gesture of kissing the Host crosswise): Glory to Thee, O my Lord 
(thrice), for Thine unspeakable gift to us for ever. Amen. (C. 
Amen. The priest breaks the Host, dipping one part into the Chal- 
ice with the prescribed ritual). We draw nigh in belief of the truth 
of Thy name to these holy mysteries, and we break by Thy grace and 
sign by Thy mercifulness the body and blood of our life-giver, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the name of the Father. . . . (C. Amen.) The 
precious blood is signed with the life-giving body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the name of the Father. ... (C. Amen.) The holy body 
is signed with the propitiatory blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
name of the Father. . . . (C. Amen.) Set apart and hallowed and 
perfected and completed and united and mingled and attached and 
sealed are these glorious and holy and life-giving and divine mysteries, 
one to another, in the worshipful name of the glorious Trinity, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, that they may be unto us, O my Lord, for par- 
don of offenses and forgiveness of sins and for the great hope of the 
resurrection from the dead and new life in the kingdom of heaven, 
now and at all times and for ever and ever. Amen. (He prays silently, 
ending aloud): May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love 
of God and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all > now 
and for ever. 

Amen. 
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The choir then sings a communion hymn and the following, to each 
petition of which the people answer, “O Lord, forgive the sins and 
offences of Thy servants.” 

C. Let us purify our consciences from all quarrelling and dissension. 

P. O Lord, forgive. ... 

C. Let us purify our souls from hatred and all wickedness. 

Let us receive holy communion and sanctify ourselves in the Holy 
Spirit. 

Let us receive the fellowship of Thy holy mysteries with unity and 
understanding of spirit and mutual concord. 

May they be to us, O Lord, the pledge of the resurrection of the body 
and the salvation of souls in life everlasting. 

P. Give to us the grace, O Lord God, of always coming before Thee 
with a pure heart and clean conscience, and grant that with the con- 
fidence wherewith Thou dost inspire us we may all sing, saying— 

. Our Father . . . for ever and ever. Amen. 

. Yea, Lord God Almighty, our God full of goodness and our Father 
full of mercy, we beg and beseech Thee not to allow us to fall before 
temptation—No, O Lord, no!—but deliver us from the evil one and 
from his power, for to Thee belong the kingdom and the power and 
the might and the glory in heaven and on earth > now, always and 
for ever. 

. Amen. 

. Peace > be with you. 

. And with thee and with thy spirit. 

The holy Thing befitteth the holy in perfection. 
. One holy Father, one holy Son, one holy Spirit. Glory be. . . . Amen. 
While the choir sings a variable anthem, the priest takes up the Host 
and Chalice and turns half around so that the people can see them, saying 
in a low voice— 

P. O Son,:who gavest us Thy body and blood, give us life in Thy’ 
kingdom. (Or else): Lamb of the living God, who takest away .. . 
etc. (in the same form as in the Western litanies. The celebrant then 
communicates, with appropriate prayers.) 

D. Bless, sir priest. 

P. > The gift of the grace of our life-giver, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
be accomplished in mercies with us all. 

C. For ever and ever. Amen. Brethren, receive the body of the Son, saith 
the Church, and drink His blood with faith in His kingdom. 

Though the custom of communion in both kinds has never been 
formally abolished in the Chaldean Church it has been for a long time 
usual to receive it under the form of bread alone, standing up. The words 
of ‘administration are, ‘““The body of our Lord is given to the devout be- 
liever for the forgiveness of sins.” After a thanksgiving hymn— 
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Let us all who, by the gift of the grace of the Holy Ghost, have been 
accounted worthy to draw near to receive these holy and life-giving 
and glorious and divine mysteries, give thanks together and glorify 
God who gave them. 

Glory to Him for His unspeakable gift. 


. Let us pray. Peace be with us. 


It is right, proper and good, O Lord, always and at all times to bless, 
worship and glorify the dread name of Thy greatness. For it is in Thy 
goodness that Thou hast allowed our weak and mortal nature to praise 
Thy name with the heavenly spirits, to take part in the mysteries 
Thou hast given us, to enjoy the sweetness of Thy words, and to send 
up to Thy sublime Godhead songs of worship and blessing, O Lord 
of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


. Amen. Bless, sir priest. 
. May Christ, our Lord and our God, our King and our Savior, our Life- 


giver and the pardoner of our sins, who in His goodness and mercy 
has granted us the grace to receive His sanctifying body and blood, 
vouchsafe that we may please Him in thought, word and deed. May 
this pledge that we have taken obtain forgiveness of our sins and 
pardon of our transgressions, and may it through Thy goodness and 
mercy be the great assurance of our rising from the dead and gain 
for us new life in the company of all those who have been found 
acceptable in Thine eyes. 

The choir and people then sing the Lord’s Prayer in the same manner 


as at the beginning of the Liturgy. The celebrant comes to the door of the 
sanctuary and says the final prayer over the people— 


P. 


May He who has blessed us with all the blessings of the heavenly 
Spirit through our Lord Jesus Christ, who has called us to His king- 
dom and invited us to share His endless and undiminishable beatitude, 
saying to His blessed disciples, ““Amen, amen, I say unto you, who- 
ever eats My flesh and drinks My blood dwells in Me and I in him, 
and I shall raise him up on the last day, and he shall not come to 
judgment but I shall let him pass immediately from death to eternal 
life,” may He bless this gathering, watch over our society and purify 
our people here present who have delighted in the strength-giving 
participation of the glorious and holy and life-giving and divine mys- 
teries. And may the living sign of the divine cross > be marked 
upon us and keep us from all evil, hidden or plain, now and for ever 
and for endless ages. Amen. 

The celebrant returns to the altar and completes the cleansing of 


the vessels, helped by the deacon. He then departs in peace. 


; DONALD ATTWATER 
Crickhowell 


Breconshire, Wales 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


SACERDOTAL ASPECTS OF THE LAY APOSTOLATE’ 


OTWITHSTANDING that Catholic Action has been 
already so thoroughly investigated and discussed, it is 
possible that sufficient attention has not yet been paid 
to the important question of its sacramental basis 
and sacerdotal implications. It should hardly need 

to be said that Catholic Action, as a thing if not as a name, 

is not something new in the Church; it is, on the contrary, 
implied in the very notion of membership of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and is an integral part of Catholic truth. 

It is important to insist that the Church of God is a hierarchic 
society in which membership implies also status, a status which 
derives immediately from oneness with Christ and a sharing in 
His perfections and powers, and therefore in His sacerdotal char- 
acter. The nature and the degree of this sharing in the Priesthood 
of Christ varies considerably in the different grades within the 
Church; but it is a reality even in the lowest grade and gives an 
almost unbelievable quality and value to even the most common- 
place participation in the liturgical life of the Church; and the 
source of this sacerdotal power throughout all the hierarchical 
grades is to be found in the Sacraments. Moreover, as far as Cath- 
olic Action in the modern sense is concerned, there is a particularly 
important source to be recognized in the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to examine this Sacrament very closely 
to discover indications that it was instituted by Our Lord for the 
specific purpose of making the laity an active and powerful agent 
in the apostolate. The express end of Confirmation is to give 
spiritual strength enabling the recipient to profess his faith fear- 
lessly and, even more important, in some sense publicly. This 
latter embodies something proper to Confirmation. This is the 
meaning of the symbolism in the anointing of the forehead with 
chrism. The recipient, already a member of Christ by Baptism, is 
marked symbolically with an indelible sign in a place where it 





1Blackfriars, Vol. XIX, No. 222. 
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can be seen by all men, because he is to work no longer in private 
but publicly in union with the sacerdotal Christ. The use of 
chrism symbolizes also a strengthening with the power of Christ 
the anointed one, for the furthering of His work in the world. 
The imposition of hands at Confirmation symbolizes and in its 
symbolism actually reproduces the virtus Christi, the power of 
Christ, as it does in a more perfect manner in the ordination of a 
priest. In this way the Christian is conformed to Christ in a par- 
ticular manner, not merely as any member of the Mystical Body 
must be, but as one who has come of age in the Church and has the 
responsibilities of a fully competent and active member of that 
Body which is the instrument of Redemption for all men. 


The Sacrament of Confirmation, then, completes and fulfils 
a man’s spiritual personality, and has indeed been called the Sacra- 
ment of Personality. Whereas before he was merely a child in the 
Church now he is officially recognized as a completely socially- 
competent individual who has ceased to be hemmed in by the 
selfish boundaries and limited responsibilities of child-life. Here he 
begins to be concerned not only with the search for his own per- 
fection, but is also concerned with the salvation of others. More- 
over, he does this officially, precisely in virtue of his character and 
social status as a confirmed Christian: in the words of St. Thomas, 
he acts “quasi ex officio.’” The character imprinted on the soul at 
Confirmation is the official spiritual sign of the Christian’s new 
status and shows a striking parallel to the sacerdotal character 
conferred by the Sacrament of Holy Orders. In the former sacra- 
ment, as in the latter, the Holy Ghost is given to man “ad robur,” 
for strength, and this more particularly in the matter of publicly 
professing the faith. To realize the power of meaning behind this 
we need only hear Our Lord’s words to His apostles: ‘““You shall 
receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you 
shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and even unto the uttermost parts of the earth’’ (Acts 1: 
7-8). This is a clear indication of the purpose and effect in the 
apostles of the Sacrament of Confirmation and the fulfilment of 
this promise is manifest in the stupendous effect of the first recep- 
tion of that sacrament at Pentecost. 
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The faithful are to be, in the words of St. Peter, “‘living 
stones built up’’ in the fabric of the Church and not mere dead 
bricks; they participate in the Body of the Mystical Christ, Who 
is both Priest and Victim. We have evidence that this was always 
the express teaching of the Church in the words of St. Leo the 
Great who insists that the priesthood of the laity is divinely and 
even sacramentally appointed. In his sermon on the third anniver- 
sary of his accession to the Holy See we find these words: ‘*. . . the 
anointing by the Holy Spirit consecrates men as priests, so that all 
Christians in spirit and in truth know themselves to be of a kingly 
race and priestly degree, with duties quite distinct from those of 
our special corporation of ordained priests.’’ Nor does this in any 
sense lend color to the denial of any distinction between the priest- 
hood and the laity. In point of fact it makes the distinction all the 
more clear since it insists on a different sacramental basis for each 
character—that of Orders in the one case and that of Confirmation 
in the other. Yet, though the power conferred at Confirmation is 
distinct from and immeasurably less than that of Holy Orders, it 
is none the less truly priestly since it implies a real and special 
participation in the priesthood of Christ. 


The idea underlying the notion of priesthood—sacerdotium 
—is that of public ministry—sacra dans—giving or administering 
sacred things to the people. A priest therefore is one who is a medi- 
ator between God and man, one whose specific duty it is to minister 
to other men the things of God. In this sense Jesus Christ was 
the perfect priest, for He gave to men the most essential of all the 
things of God, divine grace whereby alone man could be saved; 
and all other priests are ordained specifically to offer the sacrifice 
of the Mass and to administer the sacraments, thus giving to men 
the things of God. In a similar manner, though in a different 
sphere, the lay apostle shares the priesthood of Christ. By the sacra- 
mental character of Confirmation he receives the power to work 
“‘quasi ex officto’’ (as St. Thomas has it) for the spiritual well- 
being of his fellow Christians. 

St. Thomas gives point to this by distinguishing the partici- 
pation in the priesthood of Christ which is given in Baptism, in 
Confirmation and in Holy Orders. By Baptism the Christian is 
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given a passive power to receive the effects of Christ’s Priesthood; 
by Holy Orders an active power to administer the fruits of this 
Priesthood, regardless of his own personal sanctity; Confirmation 
however gives the recipient power to act as a fully responsible 
member of the Mystical Body for his own good and for that of 
society. This action is officially sanctioned by the Church, and 
every confirmed Christian possesses the power to perform each 
action as a consequence of his official status in the Church. 


It is clear then, that Confirmation is in a special manner the 
Sacrament of Catholic Action; and this is the name that has been 
given it by Pius XI. Catholic Action, therefore, cannot be looked 
upon as mere addition to what we may call the regular life of the 
Church: far from being, as it perhaps appears to many, a work of 
supererogation, a spare time hobby, it undoubtedly pertains to the 
very fabric of the Church as an essential element and makes an 
urgent demand upon all Catholics, no matter what their positions 
or capabilities. By the very fact of his Confirmation, the lay Cath- 
olic has been endowed with a power, a real priestly power, which 
it is his right and duty to use, and this in a quasi-official capacity. 
His status or rank in the Church is changed and he is bound to 
live according to that status, just as the priest, in a more perfect 
degree, is also bound to live according to his rank, i.e., as a priest 
and not a layman. Therefore Catholic Action cannot be regarded 
as a kind of Voluntary Aid Detachment in the Church. It is 
anything but ‘‘voluntary”’ in that sense. It is, as we have said 
before, integral and necessary to the very constitution of the 
Church of God. , 

We shall, in truth, find the essential meaning of Catholic 
Action in the character of Confirmation. St. Thomas describes 
Confirmation as standing, so to say, half way between Baptism 
and Holy Orders, and combining some of the characteristics of 
both. It gives a twofold power, to act at one and the same time 
both for one’s own personal spiritual good and that of the Church 
at large. In this way a single human act is rendered capable of 
bearing twofold fruit, being for the benefit both of the individual 
and of society. Moreover, his social activities in the Church are 
not only incidentally beneficial to the individual; they are so of 
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their very nature. For social activity if undertaken from the cur- 
rent motives is the use of a talent given us by God, and this use 
of it is, from a private point of view, a fulfilling of our duty, an 
act of obedience to the will of God, and therefore merits grace. 
But if it is further undertaken in view of the rights and duties 
conferred by Confirmation, not only does the individual merit 
grace for himself; he earns it for society at large, and with a cer- 
tain sacramental assurance of effectiveness. Yet this is not to say 
that the layman must rush blindly at what he imagines to be 
Catholic Action, becoming absorbed in external activities and 
completely forgetful of his own sanctification. It is of essential 
importance to recognize that Catholic Action is of its nature spir- 
itual and supernatural, having a sacramental foundation and 
source. The mainspring of energy and efficaciousness is not the 
man himself, except secondarily, but supernatural grace. Catholic 
Action is necessarily on a supernatural level, even though it is 
expressed in the most natural way and uses many natural helps 
and instruments. Thus the promoters of any form of Catholic 
social activity must bear this in mind and especially so where any 
complicated or intricate natural means or organization has to be 
employed. No one will deny the great value, and still less the abso- 
lute necessity, of organization if social work is to meet with any 
measure of success. But it is possible for Catholic Action and the 
participants therein to become so engrossed in material organiza- 
tion as to lose sight of the supernatural character of the work 
and so to get the whole thing out of focus. 


If, however, the supernatural foundation of the work is pre- 
served, it is easily seen how it maintains a true character of Catho- 
lic Action. Material elements assume an auxiliary role; they are 
there only in so far as they can be sanctified and incidentally be- 
come of use for the sanctification of the Church in her members. In 
reality all merely human and material forces are transcended by 
Christian Social Action. It is something far above all questions of 
political parties; it may seek to apply Christian principles, princi- 
ples of Faith and Morals to politics, but never in such a way as to 
ally, and still less to identify, the Church with any particular 
political party. The Holy Father himself has proclaimed most 
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deliberately that Catholic Action is not political action. The most 
material things of this world, like politics, war, industry, are 
allied to Catholic Action only to the extent that they can be sanc- 
tified and brought into relation with man’s ultimate end. Likewise 
the least significant social act, when raised to this level, earns its 
place of note in the human and divine world of Christianity; then 
the smallest act of charity done by a brother of S. V. P. is no 
longer some private act of charity which has no significance for any 
others except those immediately concerned, but becomes an act of 
the Incarnate Christ working through His confirmed minister, an 
act which is by active participation a phase of the supreme act of 
God’s divine love which was consummated on Calvary and like 
Calvary has repercussions throughout the whole of Christendom. 


The appreciation of this truth is the aim of all apostles of 
Catholic Action. Much that has been said about the Mystical 
Body and participation by the laity in the Priesthood of Christ 
fails to make any contact with real life. But it may be of practical 
service to underline the truth that this doctrine is embodied in 
Confirmation and finds its expression in a sacrament which confers 
a kind of layman’s Holy Orders upon its recipients. It should be a 
spur to action to realize that he is really possessed of a sacerdotal 
character, and participates in the Priesthood of Christ by the very 
law and ordination of Jesus Christ Himself. This surely implies 
something vital and does impinge effectually on human life; it 
must affect in a very real way the layman’s outlook on the work 
which is entailed in Catholic Action, on those who are to share 
his work as well as on those for whom he is to work. The knowl- 
edge that all those who share in the apostolate are animated by 
the same spirit and power of the Priesthood of Christ will be an 
incentive to transcend all petty differences and all distrustfulness 
and to see the whole Christian organism united for one purpose 
and prepared to give mutual aid towards attaining this end. 
There will be no thought of one type of Catholic Action trespass- 
ing on the preserves of another; there will be no question of the 
newer ousting the older. With a truly priestly mission to fulfil, 
the layman will aim to develop a priestly outlook on the objects 
of his missionary activity. If his work is charitable, in the accepted 
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sense of that word, this will be specially important, if it is not to 
degenerate into mere philanthropy. Even the mere philanthropist 
will suffer a little for the benefit of his fellows because they are 
his fellows, human beings like himself. But the Christian lay apos- 
tle will suffer for them for a different reason, namely, because they 
are one with him in the Mystical Christ, and because he sees them 
as in some sort images and reflections of Christ Himself; he is a 
priest in Christ, in his fashion a co-victim and co-cfferer with 
Him. That was the power given him at Confirmation, a direct 
effect of that Sacrament which focuses his whole outlook. He 
understands that he has received a sacerdotal quality in the sacra- 
mental character given with Confirmation. His mission is to see 
men as redeemed by the sacrifice of the High Priest and to help to 
apply the fruits of that sacrifice to those who sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. His work does not consist primarily in 
making men more comfortable in their worldly situations or 
merely lessening the misery of the poor. These things have their 
place, but a secondary one. His real concern will be to make the 
world conform to what God desired it should be when He sent His 
Incarnate Son, to help make the world more God-like by helping 
to make men more Christ-like. This is the commission he holds 
of duty and of right by the sacramental character of Confirmation; 


it remains but to be faithful. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


The gratiae gratis datae (charisms) are as much 
with us today as they were with the early Church: we 
have miracles, we have prophecies, we have the gift of 
tongues, we have ministries, we have the whole galaxy 
of the gifts of the Spirit with us. . . . Nothing ts more 
evident than the fact that the Catholic Church of today 
is full of marvelous powers which can only be described 
in such terms as were used by St. Paul himself when he 
spoke of the diversities of graces in his own times.— 
ABBOT VONIER, in Christianus, p. 100. 
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HAT is Latin, and it says with typical Latin brevity 

that there is danger in procrastination. Quite natur- 
j ally this column harps along on the same issues time 

and again. It has to point out repeatedly where the 
liturgical movement conflicts with what one calls 
“life.” About a year ago I wrote about my “dream Mass.” It 
brought me more letters than anything I ever contributed to this 
magazine. Two things seemed to strike the imagination of my 
readers most forcefully: the vernacular in our liturgy, and evening 
Mass. 


Both of these matters are, obviously, controversial. Shall we 
therefore let them rest where they are, hoping that, if they are a 
true issue for revision, they will come up by themselves and some- 
how grow and develop? Since nobody with any authority has 
as yet spoken for them in public, is it not more prudent and more 
clever to wait and see? Does not “‘pushing’’ betray impetuousness, 
impatience, irreverence and tactlessness? 





Let us remember that the Church is not an army, rigid, harsh 
and efficient. In an army nothing is done without command from 
above, and all responsibility rests with the supreme command. If 
that were all there is to our Church, if her life-principle were that 
of soldiery only, she would be poor indeed, and doomed to die. 
But the Church is an organism, as St. Paul describes her and as 
we see her sprout and blossom, classically exemplified in her litur- 
gical life. 


The authorities in the Church, besides being controlling 
powers of order and discipline, also of course directly exhort and 
command, to get positive, healing action. Leo XIII wrote his 
labor encyclical, Pius X started liturgical reform, Pius XI laid 
great stress on Catholic Action, and Pius XII gave us his five points 
for a real, Christian peace. But it is now up to us to do something 
about it, to try, to suggest, to discuss, to argue—and, of course, 
to obey. 
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The Church wants active, intimate, rational, in short, fuller 
participation in Christ’s mysteries for all the faithful: clergy and 
laity. That is the starting point for her new Catholic action, her 
two new programs of social and international redemption. She 
has even gone further, and in a cautious way indicated where the 
means of closer participation lie. Pius X and XI both have pre- 
scribed resumption of popular chant at high Mass, Communion 
at Mass, and instruction of the faithful in these matters. 


But here the question inexorably arises, what about a verna- 
cular liturgy, and this at the best possible time? Is morning or 
evening to be preferred? Shall we have the vernacular only for the 
proper of the Mass, for the Fore-Mass and the Communion part of 
it (i.e., from the Pater Noster on)? A discussion of all this can 
lead, in the worst case, to the rejection of the whole plan as unfeas- 
ible. The heresies of the sixteenth and the shallow enlightenment 
of the eighteenth centuries have spoiled the game. The sad experi- 
ences of the Synod of Pistoia, Febronius in Germany, Aglipay in 
the Philippines, and some oriental national churches are serious 
warnings. But taking them all into account, we still can resume 
this problem, if there are good reasons for doing so. That the laity 
themselves are not interested is no proof one way or the other. The 
laity are either not interested in anything beyond their own private 
horizon, or if they are, they don’t know that there is this problem, 
and that it can be discussed in reverence, orthodoxy and loyalty. 
Vestigia terrunt: Henry VIII, Luther, Calvin and the others. 

It is an open secret that our Catholic lay people are religiously 
inarticulate. I do not know how far this is true also in non-Cath- 
olic, heretical communities which have a vernacular ‘“‘liturgy.”’ It is 
also true that our religious instruction has been deficient: ignorance 
in matters of faith and morals among our own faithful is appall- 
ing. It may be worse in sects and schismatic churches—if any reader 
feels comforted in the thought that others are worse off. But that 
does not help us a bit. All licit, fit, good and true means of rebuild- 
ing the mystical body of Christ in this American community 
should at least be discussed, if not tried. New needs require new 
methods, and the best strategy is that of being one step ahead of 
the enemy. To sit down in triumph on the 1918 revision of 
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Canon Law and the present form of rubrics, as if the moving 
stream of spiritual life had suddenly been frozen into rigid and 
unalterable molds, is, to say the least, unwise. Supernatural truths 
are facts: Christ is God-Man, the Eucharist is His body and blood, 
the sacrifice of Calvary and the resurrection are the objective source 
of our salvation, etc. They will never be changed. But if a great 
many people are in danger of losing these truths in spite of ‘‘apple- 
polishing,’’ self-complacent statistics and self-laudatory headlines 
in their religious press, if organizing, campaigning, passing of reso- 
lutions and the rest do not change this course, then we have to 
retreat, to get down to brass tacks, and insist on the essential 
things. 

Our Church is neither a party with a program, nor a club 
for the promotion of something good and useful, nor an army for 
exterior conquest, nor a business concern with supreme salesman- 
ship and rationalizing, nor a police-force to prevent crime, nor a 
university bent on cultural advancement, nor anything else I can- 
not now think of. She has something of all these institutions as a 
by-product. 

But essentially she is the body sacramental, the vessel of sal- 
vation, the incarnation of the Word continued through time and 
space. In this we are opposed to the non-sacramental forms of 
Christianity or any other religion. Therefore it should be extremely 
Catholic if we did something so radical as to re-open the source 
of our strength in its fulness, unabridged, to those who need it. 
The Word of God and Christ’s mysteries have to be brought back 
into immediate contact with our men and women. Substitutes and 
Ersatz won't do. Aesthetic, cultural, historical and sentimental 
considerations are of secondary importance right now. 

It is all well and good, for instance, to point out that a ver- 
nacular liturgy will cut us off from the already thinned-out stream 
of our great Helleno-Latin civilization and destroy a great symbol 
of Catholicity and unity. That were true of course if our Latin 
liturgy were really the property of the souls of all our clergy and 
faithful. But the fact is that our people and our priests have created 
another “‘liturgy’’ of their own heart which is not characterized 
by Roman urbanity, Greek depth and Hebrew immediateness. Its 
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frequent shallow emotionalism could be avoided by a good trans- 
lation and adaptation of our existing liturgy. Those translations 
done into the language of our people, not of our theologians, 
would convey all that Roman virility, Greek beauty and Hebrew 
piety have given to our missal, breviary and ritual. This is only 
one aspect. There are hundreds more. 

The great problem is: how to go about achieving our pur- 
pose—and before it is too late? Council fathers before Luther 
made the finest of resolutions. The whole Church clamored for 
reform. But only the rebellion of a monk and schism and heresy 
were able to arouse the Church leaders to do the necessary things 
at Trent. It is tragic to think that only deep tragedy will some- 
times stir us sufficiently to undertake imperative corrective meas- 
ures. 

There is also this thought to be kept in mind: how can we 
bring the people around to understand a break with the more 
immediate past? Their simple attitude, their lack of discrimination 
between essential truths and changing applications are something 
to be borne in mind. While everything collapses around us they 
look for the Rock of Peter to stand unchanged. And, to change 
the figure, even a new coat of paint on Peter’s barque may bewilder 
them, as they know so little about it. The changes would therefore 
have to be the fruit of much thought and discretion. 

Yet something has to be done. Missals are good, as long as 
they are not leading to ‘‘missalitis.’"’ Dialog Mass is good as a 
means towards better participation. Sung high Mass is the best, if 
the people aren’t just an enlarged choir, but really understand that 
their singing is the finest expression of their active part in the 
offering of the Sacrifice. Can we hope to see this ideal approached 
unless we make it much simpler and more direct for the little ones? 
The wells that have been dug often don’t reach the hidden life- 
stream, which flows behind the Latin surface. What can be done 
about it? 

H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:- CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR __ A favorite perennial of animated discussion is the 

READERS question of frequent Requiem Masses. Whenever 

an initiate (liturgically speaking) meets a ‘‘pagan”’ 

or ‘‘catechumen”’ (ditto), it isn’t long before the pros and cons 

of ferial, festal or black Masses are being weighed and warmly 
debated. 

It happened again at the liturgical summer school at Mun- 
delein. Only in this case, not only were there no “‘pagans,’’ but 
even the ‘‘catechumens”’ present had nearly all graduated from 
their period of preparation. Yet there was a lively argument. 





The usual reason adduced is of the practical order: constant 
Requiems discourage missal users. The Mass is not only for the 
dead, but also for the living. And once our people have learned 
how to co-offer with the priest—the ‘‘normal”’ situation, accord- 
ing to which our practice must be regulated—tthey want the Mass 
of the day. Except for cases of month’s mind or early anniversary 
days, donors of stipends would not expect a black Mass—in any 
event, they can always be instructed. And if a non-black Mass 
does not neglect the deceased, why have perpetual recourse to a 
black Mass which does neglect the living? (Add to that, sotto 
voce, that the constant Requiems are not always inspired by the 
celebrant’s love for the “poor souls.’’) 

In brief, the argument arises principally from sympathy for 
the man in the pew. If that indeed were the sum and substance 
of the case for the ferial or festal Mass, Father L., our good friend, 
would be acting most logically: whenever he celebrates Mass at 
which people assist, he makes a point of using the color of the 
day. As soon as he gets back to his religious headquarters, where 
he celebrates privately, his liturgical year is simply black in color, 
except for Sundays and occasional feasts which are as it were the 
Church's “‘votive’’ days. Obviously, however, there is more to the 
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case for the ferial Mass than merely the ‘‘psychological require- 
ments’’ of missal users. 

Why the entire carefully built up structure of an ecclesiasti- 
cal year at all, if, on the average, five to six days of the seven are 
not observed in the most important liturgical celebration, the 
Mass? The liturgical calendar of seasons and feasts is the normal 
pattern of the Church’s spiritual life, the votive Masses (including 
Requiems) are the exception—and not vice versa. It is in the litur- 
gical year, particularly as actualized in the holy Sacrifice, that 
the Church lives her life. Through seasons and feasts, the mystical 
body day by day and year by year is assimilated ever more closely 
to the successive redemptive mysteries of Christ and to the merits 
of His glorified members. Each season and each feast has its parti- 
cular graces. And the Church has a right to these graces, she has a 
right to live her normal life of the “‘year of salvation.” She waives 
this right, and asks her faithful to do likewise, when there is need 
of consoling bereaved fellow members. But apart from that, a 
reasonable cause is required (can mere whim or lethargy be classi- 
fied among reasonable causes?) to depart from the ferial or festal 
arrangement. It all goes back to the fundametnal consideration: 
whether we consider celebration of holy Mass as more or less our 
private concern, or whether we celebrate in nomine et in facie Eccle- 
siae, be the Mass private or public. 

Moreover, the more closely we conform to the liturgical 
year, the greater the honor we thereby render to God. For it is by 
the sacramental economy (of which the liturgical year is an inte- 
gral part) that the gloria Deo and the pax hominibus are most 
perfectly achieved. 

Black or ferial Mass is not a matter of boredom or no. It is a 
question of sacramental conformity to Christ the Redeemer. 


* * * 


The series of articles on liturgy in the home, by Mrs. Therese 
Mueller, which elicited such lively approval last year, has been 
revised and reprinted in booklet form, under the title of Family 
Life in Christ. A striking cover design in two-color printing sym- 
bolizes the sacrament of fruitful Christian matrimony. The price 
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for the 32 page large-size pamphlet is ten cents; usual discount in 
lots. 
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THE LITURGICAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PRIESTS 


If attendance at a summer school happens to have been small, 
well, ‘‘It was a select group.” If large, ‘“What a fine school it was; 
and how widespread the interest in the courses offered!’’ One just 
has to know how to interpret statistics. 

But no juggling of figures was required to realize that both 
of the above conclusions were valid as applied to the Mundelein 
Seminary Liturgical Summer School (July 14 to August 1). Asa 
matter of record, 120 diocesan and regular clergy, representing 29 
dioceses and 10 religious orders, were enrolled. Some could stay 
for only one, or two weeks, but by far the majority remained for 
all three. (‘“We, the People’’ were represented by Mr. Lavanoux of 
Liturgical Arts, who led one of the evening discussions, and during 
the several days of his stay thoroughly enjoyed—and we hope 
was properly edified by—the occasional public examinations of 
clerical consciences.) But numbers mean little here. In matters 
spiritual, it is the spirit that counts. And that, by every standard, 
was superb, even rising superior with ease to the oppressive heat 
of the final week. 


As was right and proper at a liturgical school, the opus Det 
formed the basis and framework for the opus hominum. Because 
of the relatively large number of “‘commuters,”’ it was difficult to 
have a daily community Mass; but those that were celebrated were 
memorable. At the Missa Recitata, all priests gathered in the spa- 
cious sanctuary: they constituted in an impressive manner the 
“circumstantes”” of whom the Canon speaks. The ordinary parts 
of the solemn high Mass, which climaxed the final week, were 
sung by the entire clerical congregation, coached in previous daily 
practice periods by genial Father Kush. A special schola sang the 
full Gregorian proper. The morning sessions of the School began 
with public recitation of Terce, and ended with Sext. None opened 
the afternoon proceedings. Sung Compline in the late evening 
was supposed to conclude the after-supper discussion period, but 
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it never did. That is to say, Compline was regularly sung, but 
discussions were never concluded—until hours later. That was 
another fine feature of the School: any hour of the day (or night) 
one could be sure of finding groups of every size from two to 
twenty warmly debating various aspects of the liturgical program. 
Politics and baseball were, for the duration, quite outside the 
focus of interest. 

The lectures were of a consistently high quality. If there 
were occasional dry spots, the general good will and enthusiasm 
took them in stride as a matter of course. The evening discussion 
periods were particularly lively. They lasted two solid hours, 
sometimes longer, and not once was there any lag. Very much 
on the contrary. It did one’s heart good to see how completely 
engrossed were these priestly souls in the essential problems of the 
priestly ministry. ‘“Zelus Domini comedit eos.”” Deo gratias! 

The School was honored on the day before closing by the 
visit of Archbishop Stritch. The brief talk he gave was the most 
emphatic and closely reasoned plea for the necessity of the litur- 
gical revival which the present writer has ever heard from episcopal 
lips. His audience realized the historic importance of the occasion, 
and gave His Excellency an enthusiastic and grateful ovation. 
When the story of the liturgical movement in the U. S. A. will 
be written at some future date, Archbishop Stritch of Chicago will 
be gratefully remembered as a chief patron among the American 
hierarchy. 

Another name will also figure prominently in that account: 
that of Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, rector of the Mundelein Semi- 
nary, a principal promoter of last fall’s Liturgical Week, energetic 
sponsor of liturgical understanding and life among his seminarians, 
and organizer and inspiration of the present School. After the 
final lecture, he ‘‘distributed prizes’’ to the students, conferring an 
imaginary gold medal on Msgr. Morrell, chancellor of the Wichita 
diocese, who edified all his younger brethren by his faithful attend- 
ance at every function, and his unflagging interest. The citation 
was richly deserved. In fact, quite a few medals might have been 
distributed. One, for instance, certainly was due Father Joseph 
Ott, of the Bismarck diocese, who decided to make the three weeks 
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of liturgical study in the Chicago heat serve as his first vacation in 
seventeen years! Other examples could be mentioned. But had the 
“students’’ been allowed a vote, Msgr. Hillenbrand himself would 
easily have won the medal of highest merit, for his tireless and 
selfless work to make the School a success. We are deeply grateful 
to you, Monsignor! 

Is it too much to hope that next year will see another litur- 
gical summer school—or perhaps several, in various seminaries 
throughout the country? 

G. L. D. 


oO 


INNOVATIONS AT PRIESTS’ RETREAT 


During the annual retreat for the diocesan priests of the 
Wichita diocese, held in June at the convent of the Sister Adorers 
of the Precious Blood, new ardor and fervor were breathed into an 
old, established routine through the introduction of liturgical 
observances. For instance, the morning Mass, celebrated by the 
Most Rev. Ordinary of the diocese, Bishop Christian Winkelmann, 
was a Missa Recitata, or Dialog Mass. For fifty years, the retreat 
routine called for a ‘‘private’’ Mass. Moreover, there was an offer- 
tory procession each morning. Two priests, escorted by two aco- 
lytes, brought the breads to the celebrant at the proper time. 


On Thursday evening, instead of the customary ‘Holy 
Hour,”’ there was a eucharistic procession on the convent grounds. 
The Bishop carried the Blessed Sacrament. His attendants were 
senior members of the clergy. Younger clergy carried the canopy. 
As the procession left the chapel, two hundred Sisters of the Pre- 
cious Blood joined it. Priests and sisters carried lighted candles. 
The line of march was around the convent building, about a three- 
block walk. Appointed cantors led in the singing of eucharistic 
Latin hymns. After the procession, that ended in the chapel with 
Benediction, the exultant “‘Christus Vincit, Christus Regnat’’ 
was sung, with the entire clerical body singing the responses. 

As it happened this year, the Thursday of the retreat week 
was the feast of Corpus Christi. That morning there was a second 
Mass, a solemn high Mass at eight o'clock. All the Mass officers 
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were freshmen members of the clergy. The celebrant was a newly 
ordained priest. They knew their rubrics well, a fact that added 
appreciably to the beauty of the Mass. Favorable comments were 
heard aplenty after the Mass, and it was both amusing and edify- 
ing to hear the older priests remark, ““Well, the young lads knew 
their stuff. There wasn’t a hitch nor a mis-step. The Mass was 
beautiful, perfect.” 

Before retreat opened, some of the priests were a bit skeptical 
about the success of the retreat when they were told that “‘liturgical 
innovations will be introduced this year.’ An announcement of 
that kind will invariably bring adverse comments from among 
well-meaning but dyed-in-the-wool ‘‘old fashionists,”’ priests who 
lean heavily upon old customs and traditions and practises and 
who look with some disfavor on the liturgical movement in the 
country because, in their opinion, it is introducing what they like 
to call ‘‘new fangled ideas.”’ 

But happily, the liturgical innovations at the retreat made a 
fine impression on the entire body of priests and we may be sure 
that this impression will bear fruit—give the liturgical movement 
an added impetus in the diocese. 

(REV.) WILLIAM SCHAEFERS 

Wichita, Kans. 


° 
THE PSALMS OF MONDAY VESPERS 


PsaLMs 114-115: SAVED FROM THE SNARES OF DEATH 
Most scholars are quite satisfied in accepting the arrangement given 
by the Hebrew original, which combines these two psalms in a single unit. 
It is a song of thanksgiving sung by the psalmist as he fulfilled his vows 
after deliverance from perils which had threatened his life. He recounts 
these dangers but only in general terms, to set in bolder contrast the 
mercy, condescension, justice of God. Even while “the sorrows of death” 
and “the perils of hell” encompassed him, even while being “exceedingly 
humbled,” his faith was strong in the Lord, who, inclining His ear, ren- 
dered all things to him. 
(Psalm 114) Vv. 1-2: Firm reliance upon God. “I have loved the Lord 
because He hath heard. . . .” 
Vv. 3-4: Dangers safely passed. 
Vv. 5-9: Prayer and praise to Jahve. 
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(Psalm 115) Vv. 1-2: The psalmist’s troubled state of mind. 
V. 1: “I have believed in God even though I said... .” 
V. 2: “Excess,” i.e., his depressed spirits. 
Vv. 3-8: The sacrifice offered in thanksgiving for help received. 


PsaLM 119: HoMEsICK FOR HEAVEN 


Psalms 119-133, of which the greater number follow in order during 
Vespers, Monday to Thursday, comprise the group known as the Gradual 
Psalms. The term has its proximate origin in the fact that it is prefixed 
to these particular fifteen hymns in the Vulgate (Canticum graduum). 
But the various exegetical schools stress divergent explanations as to the 
underlying reason for the origin of the term. The two more probable 
Opinions are: 1) that these fifteen psalms were wont to be sung as the 
Jews “went up” to Jerusalem at the great feasts of Passover and Pentecost. 
Though distances were not astonishingly great, the mode of travel was 
extremely slow, and the pilgrims passed part of the time in giving expres- 
sion to the noble religious sentiments burning within them. 2) At the 
temple fifteen steps (gradus) led from the Court of the Women into the 
Court of the Men. On the first day of the feast of Tabernacles, the levites, 
standing on these fifteen steps, chanted the group of psalms now known 
as the Gradual Psalms. Hence the name, psalms of the stair-steps (gradus, 
gradual). Something similar is to be noted in the Mass: the chanting of 
the gradual as the ministers ascend the ambo for the reading of the Gospel. 

The psalmist begins the first of the Gradual Psalms by invoking the 
Lord, being however wholly confident of His help (vv. 1-2). Then, in 
rhetorical form, he asks what will be the punishment meted out to his 
adversaries (v. 3), which is followed immediately by the reply (v. 4). 
He next tells of his miserable lot of being forced to dwell at a distance 
from his true home, with strangers who make his very words of peace a 
pretense for assault (vv. 5-6). 


PsaLM 120: Our FarrHFuL HELPER 


As the pilgrims continue their journey one of them begins putting 
into song the thoughts of his heart (v. 1); his companion is quick to the 
occasion and continues the theme most appropriately (v 2), whereupon 
the first, not to be outdone, further develops the holy, sentiments. The 
dialog-prayer proceeds along with the journey, each voyager adding apt 
thoughts and blessings. 


PsaLM 121: Joy UPON ENTERING JERUSALEM (THE CHURCH) 

Approaching the Holy City, the pilgrims recall the joy with which 
they began their journey (v. 1); at its gates (v. 2) they stand in adora- 
tion of its beauty (v. 3) and recall its singular dignity (vv. 4-5). One of 
them, realizing that all this glory comes from God, asks the prayers of his 
fellows for the peace of Jerusalem (v. 6), with the specification of which 
the psalm closes (vv. 7-10). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ORATE FRATRES AND TIME? 


To the Editor:—I have been a subscriber to OraTE Fratres from the 
first issue and have derived much spiritual comfort and inspiration there- 
from. In some recent issues I have noted a decided tendency on the part 
of some of your contributors to descend from the dignified high plane that 
has characterized your pages in the past. 

This is perhaps the first time that OraTE Fratres and Time maga- 
zine have been mentioned, in the same sentence. See Time June 2 on the 
Benedictine sister who delights her students with her slangy talk. Then 
consult OraTE Fratres June 15, p. 347, “denazarethized”; p. 353, ““Cath- 
actioners”; p. 356, “that three-king incident is kind of dated”; p. 357, 
“why say it with candles?”; p. 380, “‘missalitis.” I fear this is getting 
away from the Benedictine spirit and the liturgical spirit. I do not think 
there is any place for slang and patent words in OrATE FRATRES—or in 
Catholic education, for that matter; no place for “streamlining” and 
modernizing. In fact I believe that this kind of thing is, “from the pur- 
pose” of the liturgical revival, entirely foreign to it. It is just the spirit 
of the modern world that we are trying to get away from which prompts 
such diction. The liturgical revival does not need, in fact cannot endure, 
the modern striving after cheap effect which characterizes the worldling. 

I am surprised at the comments of Father Winnen on the missal. 
No doubt there are abuses here and there, but is this the norm? I think 
not—I think that there is no need for alarm. The steady emphasis on the 
missal year in and year out has produced the best effect of all my efforts 
and borne much fruit. The knowledge and use of the missal are the best 
foundation we can lay for a real understanding of the liturgy by the 
laity. This statement is based on fourteen years of persistent promotion 
of the use of the missal. 

(Rev.) Francis NoLan 

Robbinsdale, Minn. 


PREP PRAYERS 

To the Editor:—March 25, 1931, was the date of the official inauguration 
of the League of the Divine Office at the St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. On the evening of that day, the feast of the Annunciation, 
a group of some fifty students sang Compline in the seminary chapel. 
It was their wish to begin participation in the full prayer-life of the 
Church on a day which celebrated the Incarnation—when the eternal 
Canticle of the Word began His work of praising the Father in our 
human nature. 

Here is the genesis of the League at our preparatory school. In late 
fall, a group of philosophers organized themselves into a study club for 
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the purpose of discussing the social doctrines of the Church and their 
practical applications to present-day conditions. The professor of liturgy 
was asked to give some initial direction. He suggested that for a real un- 
derstanding of the social ‘doctrine of the Church they themselves_must 
first possess the mind of the Church. This could be attained most easily 
by praying with and in the mystical body. Each day they corporately took 
part in the Mass. Why not a like corporate daily participation in the “sa- 
crificium laudis”? Their meetings, at least, could begin with an appropri- 
ate Hour. 

Interest grew. After several weeks the professor’s suggestions were 
acted upon. Soon some of the other groups at school wished to take part 
in the office recitation. Every evening after supper a group assembled 
to pray Compline in common. And since this group was not “closed,” it 
soon included students from fourth year high school to second philoso- 
phy. By March things were sufficiently well organized to become affiliated 
officially with the League of the Divine Office. 

Up to the end of the past school year the members of the League 
confined themselves, for the most part, to the daily recitation of Compline 
in private or in common. Several members, however, also recited some of 
the Day Hours. Next year’s plans include the allotment of the Hours 
among various groups so that the entire office will be prayed daily. 

The greater number of the original members of the League will enter 
the major seminary in September. But those who remain at the Prep 
will constitute a small but sincerely interested and energetic nucleus who 
will continue the work of “bringing all things to a head in Christ”— 
especially among their fellow seminarians. 

(Rev.) Bert J. CUNNINGHAM, C.M. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





oO 


WITH PRESUMED PERMISSION’ 


To the Editor:— ... During Lent all our instructions on Sundays and 
weekdays were on baptism, and on Easter morning at both Masses we 
renewed the baptismal vows. Immediately after Easter we heard about 
the Sanctifier, His role, gifts, fruits, etc. At the graduation exercises of 
our grammar school (on the Sunday after Pentecost), we summarized 
the foregoing by means of a pageant whose theme was “The Holy Spirit 
and the Christian.” It represented baptism and confirmation as birth and 
development. Every bit of it was home-made, including the songs, the 


*Following is part of the letter that accompanied Father Winnen’s article 
appearing in this issue. His letters are always an event for the editorial staff, 
especially for those of us who made his personal acquaintance at the Liturgical 
Week. We are happy to share our pleasure and edification with our O. F. 
readers, presuming that the author would consent to the publication of his 
informal note if we could succeed in convincing him of its interest for a wider 
public.—ED. 
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music and the decorations. Enthusiasm ran high among graduates and 
teachers... . 

Personally I thank God every day for having brought to me ORATE 
FRATRES some years ago. Since that time my parish work is no work at 
all but a pleasure. All our low Masses are answered by the congregation, 
and our high Masses are sung by all. Today second graders sing Gloria and 
Credo in Latin without mistake and without book... . 

(Rev.) J. A. WINNEN 

Fairfield, Maine 


A STATE OF EMERGENCY 


To the Editor:—I never receive my copy of OraTE Fratres without 
finding in it something—many things indeed—which fill me with a long- 
ing to have personal contact with the writers, to discuss, to enquire, to 
clear up difficult points, to suggest amplifications, and all else that goes 
to prove that here at any rate, among so much that in these days is ephem- 
eral and of no value, we have something of lasting worth put into our 
hands. Those of you who write and those of you who edit will perhaps 
never know on this side of the grave a small part of what your work 
does for those who know how little they know, but who realize that 
unless “spirituality” is only to be one more hard word with little living 
meaning, the liturgy must be a foundation stone well and truly laid, the 
very breath of a life which transcends this earthly life. . . . 

We have nothing like Ornate Fratres in this country; and we cling 
to it. For some of us it is the last of those helps which, before the war, 
came in our mail from overseas to enable us to pursue with what intel- 
ligence we might our liturgical studies. And now there is danger that in 
respect to it also, “shipping space will be needed for things of more impor- 
tance,” meaning one thinks, that all that really matters, all that is impor- 
tant, is what is material to a political end... . 

Every word that H. A. R. writes about education in Timely Tracts is 
true. We do still live in that mythical church of the catacombs; some of 
us in a church which is made up of bits and pieces of loose stones picked 
up here and there (twelve Tuesdays, six Sundays, nine this-or-that in 
honor of such-and-such) and fitted together to please our want of intel- 
ligence. . . . But our education,.bad as it is, will be in a disastrous case 
if we are to be cut off by economic and political exigencies from the 
sources of knowledge and inspiration. Two years ago I ordered from Eng- 
land a second-hand copy of the Summa. The order was never even ac- 
knowledged. One of these days, perhaps, ORATE Fratres will not arrive. 
Space will be required for “something more important.” God delay the 


day! 
N. 
South Africa 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DEMOCRACY’S SECOND CHANCE. By George Boyle. Sheed and Ward, 

New York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. xiii-177. Cloth. $2.00. 

The Antigonish movement has gained fame as an experiment in 
social action—but action preceded and accompanied by intensive study 
and solid thinking. Democracy’s Second Chance, the second book to come 
out of the Antigonish movement, is, like its predecessor, striking evidence 
of the original thinking which has guided and inspired the people of 
Nova Scotia in building a new social order. 

The book is divided into two parts—one theoretical and the other 
practical. The first part is a loosely organized, rather dreamy medita- 
tion upon the values and advantages of rural living interwoven with a 
critique—marked by a good deal of imperfect analysis—of the sensate 
culture and materialistic values of our industrial society. The author 
defends the rural way of life against the self-complacent mockery of the 
“city slicker,” and exposes the emptiness and artificiality of our modern 
urban culture. Most effective is the chapter on “Common Work and 
Culture,” which epitomizes the argument of the entire book. To coun- 
teract the magnetism of the metropolitan center and to roll back the tide 
of shallow “‘sellers’ culture” emanating therefrom, Christian leaders must 
strive to build a typically rural, “provident” culture—a culture which, 
as in the Middle Ages or on the American frontier, will grow out of the 
life and work of the people. According to Eric Gill a provident culture is 
one which is “the product of necessary work and not, as is commonly 
supposed and often stated, the product of leisure.” It is such a culture, 
growing out of the daily work of the common people—as in the Middle 
Ages when art was a part of life and when there were no professional 
artists—which will enrich rural living and enable rural people to find a 
counter-attraction to the lure of the city in the self-directed activity 
and good craftsmanship of everyday life. 

The restoration of a provident rural culture will be aided by the 
revival of the rural village in place of the isolated farmstead; and by 
commencing with the simple, economic things, because some degree of 
economic security is indispensable to a high level of culture, and because 
a provident culture—unlike a sellers’ culture—is the natural product of 
the work and home-craft of a people who seek beauty in their work-a-day 
lives. 


The second part of the book is intended to present practical pro- 
posals for implementing the theory set forth in the first part; but if the 
reader expects a thorough and organized discussion of just how the tech- 
nics of the Antigonish movement can be turned to the building of the 
new rural culture, he will be disappointed. Part Two is principally an 
argument in favor of cooperatives, credit unions, adult education, etc., 
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rather than an exposition of the part these can play in bringing about 
the new rural way of life. It is, moreover, characterized by imperfect 
analysis of the deeper problems and by a general lack of coherence—to the 
extent that one feels he is reading a series of very short essays. 


M. E. S. 


MANNER OF SERVING AT LOW MASS. Seventh Edition. The Liturgical 

Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1941. Pamphlet, $.05. 

A new type-setting job, made with an eye to good spacing, has 
increased the serviceability of this long popular pamphlet. Now the accents 
appear over the vowels of the Latin text, which presents, in consequence, 
a less formidable appearance; this one improvement alone should lighten 
considerably the novice server’s task of learning the responses. An intro- 
duction states succinctly and clearly general rules governing bows, genu- 


flections, vesting the celebrant, etc. 
D. BR: &. 





UNTO THE END. By Rev. William J. McGarry, S.J. The America Press, 

New York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. vii-328. Cloth, $3.00. 

Unto the End is a commentary and meditation on our Lord’s Last 
Supper discourse on love. With brilliant scholarship and insight into 
the mind of the sacred text, Father McGarry places the reader in the 
Upper Room where he hears the words of truth from the Author of truth, 
and where he even is made aware of the emotions and expressions of the 
apostles. But the author’s aim is not simply to take the reader back to 
that room. The thought that seems to be his guide throughout the book 
is that Christ’s words and actions were not for His contemporaries alone: 
they are for all men of all times, for us in the twentieth century. As 
Father McGarry says himself: ““When we contemplate the scene of the 
Supper-room, we are not to gaze impersonally upon a canvas. We are to 
re-create and live again a drama in which we play a part. Many of the 
words of Christ are let fall for others; there is also an accent in them 
which our ears are meant to catch” (p. 2). 

Among the verses of the discourse, however, there are many that 
seem strange, even inexplicable, to moderns (e.g., “I will convince the 
world of sin, of justice, and of judgment”). The author clarifies such 
expressions. His book is a valuable contribution to the liturgical aposto- 
late, not only because it explains many of the Sunday gospels that are 
taken from the discourse, but also and especially because it convinces the 
reader “that this apparent make-believe of living with Christ is to be a 
truer and more genuine reality than our natural life” (p. 3). It is valu- 
able finally because of its excellent treatment of the Holy Spirit’s 


living action in the Church. 
B.A. LL 
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PROGRAM OF THE LITURGICAL WEEK, 1941 


(October 6-10, St. Paul, Minn.) 


OcTOBER 6: Opening Assembly. Speakers: Rev. William Busch, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison, Rev. Benedict Ehmann, Most 
Rev. Archbishop John Gregory Murray. 


OcToBEer 7: Morning Session (“Meaning of the Liturgy”; “Meaning of 
the Priesthood”). Active chairman, speakers, discussion leaders: 
Dom Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., Very Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillen- 
brand, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Rev. B. J. Cunningham, C.M., 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. Afternoon Session (“Meaning of the 
Mass”; “Meaning of Participation in the Mass”). Active chair- 
man, speakers, discussion leaders: Rev. William J. Lallou, Dom 
Paschal Botz, OS.B., Dom Leo Rudloff, OS.B., Sister Mary 
Judith, ILH.M., Rev. Justin Mulcahy, C.P. Evening Session (“A 
Pastor’s Description of Liturgica] Participation in His Parish”). 
Active chairman, speakers, discussion leaders: Very Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Renner, Rev. James A. Winnen, Very Rev. Msgr. Martin 
B. Hellriegel, Rev. Joseph F. Stedman, Rev. R. McGuinness. 


OctToBer 8: Morning Session (“Art in the Living Parish”; “Music in 
the Living Parish”). Rev. Vincent Donovan, O.P., Rev. Joseph 
Lonergan, Rev. Edgar Boyle, Dom Angelo Zankl, O.S.B., Rev. 
Philip T. Weller. Afternoon Session (“The Sacrament of Pen- 
ance in Parish Life”; “The Sacrament of Extreme Unction in 
Parish Life”). Rev. Michael Harding, O.F.M., Rev. Walter Le 
Beau, Rev. H. A. Reinhold, Rev. Frank Smith, Sister M. Claudia, 
SS.J. Evening Session (“Christian Marriage and the Living Par- 
ish”; “The Christian Family and the Liturgy”). Rev. Harold J. 
Quinn, Rev. William Puetter, S.J., Mrs. Franz Mueller, Rev. 
Alphonse Westhoff, Mr. Joseph Grennan. 


OctoBEerR 9: Morning Session (“Liturgy and the Social Problem”; 
“Liturgy and the Cultural Problem”). Very Rev. Dom Patrick 
Cummins, O.S.B., Rev. Paul Hanley Furfey, Dr. Dietrich von 
Hildebrand, Sister Jane Marie, OP., Dr. Theodore Maynard. 
Afternoon Session (“The College Graduate in Parochial Litur- 
gical Life”; “Liturgy and Catholic Action”). Rev. Louis J. Putz, 
C.S.C., Rev. Donald Hayne, Rev. William Boyd, Miss Nora 
LeTourneau, Rev. Gregory M. O’Brien, O.S.M. Evening Session 
(“The Liturgy and Christian Peace”; “Summary and Conclu- 
sion”). Rev. William Busch, Most Rev. William O. Brady, Rev. 
J. J. Holleran, Rev. John C. O’Leary. 





Octoser 10: Pontifical High Mass of Conclusion. Sermon by Most 
Rev. Archbishop John Gregory Murray. (Archbishop Stritch of 
Chicago and Abbot Columban Thuis, O.S.B., have also accepted 
the a to give a homily at one of the Masses of the 
Week.) 
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